CHAPTER I LYRICAL TRAGEDY i. THE SUPPLICES
THE great interest that the Supplices 'has for us lies not in its primitiveness but in its maturity. It is important, and interesting, that in it we can see the new drama coming to birth, that in the halting speech and fumbling actions of Danaus we may see the origins of Oedipus the King and Macbeth, but it is more interesting that in the dealings between the Chorus and Pelasgus we have before our eyes the splendid and assured triumph of the Tragedy of Thespis, the drama of a chorus and , a single actor. We, looking back into this distance, with the Oresteia .and Sophocles in our minds, see a drama strange to us. There are two actors, but Aeschylus scarcely knows what to do with one of them, and the protagonist is the Chorus* There is a certain confusion, as there must have been on that historic day at Rugby when a schoolboy picked up the ball and began to run with it. We, inevitably, are struck by the confusion, and are apt to watch the innovator running rather than the firm and beautiful outlines of the game as it was being played.
The excitement of it [said the Dramatic Critic of The Times in commenting on the Delphi performance of the Supplices in 1930] was not in witnessing, in a few fragments, the birth of a drama to come, but in striving to recognize in its substance the form and the spirit of the ancient tradition from which it sprang. ... In performance at Delphi the Supplices is neither primitive nor obscure. When the Chorus is felt as a living presence with collective individuality and character, the play appears not as a primitive struggling towards a new drama, but as a fully developed product of an older tradition. In departures from this tradition Aeschylus Was certainly experimenting, but the impression given by the performance is that the experiments were being made as much in reluctance as in eagerness.
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